THE AGE OF REASON
that they should emerge from the local assembly-rooms
with their purity unsullied.
"I do not at all doubt, but that the scandalous liberty
some take at those assemblies, will in time bring them
out of credit with the virtuous part of the sex here, as
it has already done in Kent and other places; and that
those ladies who most value their reputation, will be
seen less there than they have been; for though the
institution of them has been innocent and virtuous,
the ill use of them, and the scandalous behaviour of
some people at them, will in time arm virtue against
them, and they will be laid down as they have been
set up, without much satisfaction/'
At Winchester he found the "new fashioned way of con-
versing by assemblies" already established, and piously
hoped that the city would "escape the ill consequences".
Lyme Regis, on the other hand, to the great satisfaction
of Defoe had so far escaped infection, because "the
Dorsetshire ladies are equal in beauty, and may be
superior in reputation". Defoe was sadly out in his
prognostications, for as with so many social institutions,
the assembly-rooms soon became boring rather than
vicious, and those who frequented them found their
intelligence, not their morals, offended.1
It cannot really be claimed for the reigns of the first
two Georges that they represent anything more than a
period of stagnation in the national life, which compares
very unfavourably with what had gone before as well as
with what was to follow. Perhaps it is in the arts that
this difference is most marked. Fielding, Smollett, and
Richardson in prose, and Pope and Gay in verse, alone
1 cf. The Torrington Diaries, Vol. I, p. 87 et seq.
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